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SOME  THINGS  WHICH  MISSIONARIES  OUGHT  TO 
KNOW  BEFORE  THEY  SAIL. 


BY  REV.  S.  I..  BAI^DWIN,  D.D. 


A  few  hints  to  missionary  candidates  before  they  take  their 
departure  may  be  of  great  service.  In  the  hope  of  being  useful 
in  this  direction,  I  send  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Make  your  preparations  deliberately.  All  missionary 
candidates  can  easily  learn  by  correspondence  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Board  under  which  they  go  forth  what  is  necessary  for 
them  to  take  with  them  or  to  send  on  ahead,  and  all  that  is  need- 
ful for  them  to  do  before  sailing.  This  information  they  should 
seek  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  they  are  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field.  They  should  then  deliberately  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases, taking  advantage  of  leisure  time  and  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, and  see  to  it  that  the  goods  are  securely  packed  and  sent 
off  for  shipment.  Too  many  candidates  leave  these  matters  to 
be  attended  to  just  before  sailing,  when  many  other  things  are 
apt  to  crowd  in  and  occupy  their  attention,  so  that  a  great  nerv- 
ous strain  is  put  upon  them  just  at  the  last,  and  they  start  on  their 
voyages  in  a  weakened  condition  because  of  the  hurry  and  anxiety 
attending  the  last  week  or  two  at  home.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  have  considerable  leisure  time  just  before  sailing  than  to  be 
crowded  up  to  the  last  moment  with  vexatious  and  worrying  busi- 
ness of  this  sort. 

2.  Study  up  your  route  of  travel,  and  the  country  to  which 
you  are  going,  beforehand.    It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
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out-going  missionary  to  be  as  well  acquainted  as  possible  with  the 
route  he  is  to  traverse,  and  also  to  have  some  previous  knowledge  of 
the  country,  its  history,  its  geography,  and  the  characteristics  of 
its  inhabitants,  gained  from  the  most  recent  and  best  books  and 
from  personal  conversation,  if  possible,  or  from  correspondence 
with  missionaries  who  are  at  home  and  accessible. 

3.  Gain  some  general  knowledge  of  the  w?- it  ten  language  of 
the  country  to  which  you  are  going;  but  do  not  attempt  to  learn 
in  this  country  the  vernacular  in  which  you  are  to  speak.  The 
almost,  if  not  quite,  invariable  result  of  such  an  attempt  is  to 
acquire  some  peculiarities  of  accent  or  pronunciation,  or  of  abso- 
lute mistakes  in  words,  from  the  older  missionary  who  becomes 
the  instructor,  or  from  some  person  who  speaks  the  language  as 
his  native  tongue  but  has  certain  incorrect  idioms  of  his  own, 
which  the  student  learns,  and  either  has  to  unlearn  when  he 
reaches  the  field,  or  to  go  on  through  his  missionary  life  with 
blemishes  in  its  utterance.  Learn  the  vernacular  on  the  ground, 
among  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  where  a  competent  teacher 
can  immediately  correct  any  inaccuracies  into  which  you  may  fall. 

4.  Make  up  your  mind  before  starting  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  your  fellow  passengers  on  the  voyage.  It  is  well  to  be 
modest  as  to  any  demand  for  special  attention,  or  any  question  of 
precedence  among  the  passengers.  My  observation  is  that  mis- 
sionaries generally  are  modest  in  these  particulars,  but  occasion- 
ally I  have  seen  one  who  was  not  at  all  '  'backward  in  coming  for- 
ward." The  officers  of  the  steamers  are  generally  ready 
to  answer  proper  questions,  and  to  be  helpful  to  the  pas- 
sengers as  opportunity  offers.  Of  course  good  judgment  will 
dictate  that  they  should  not  be  pestered  with  too  many  questions, 
or  interrupted  when  on  duty  by  attempts  to  acquire  information 
which  could  just  as  well  be  obtained  in  more  leisure  moments. 
Passengers  will  be  of  all  sorts,  many  of  them  having  no  interest 
in  missionary  matters,  some  of  them  perhaps  even  having  a  feel- 
ing of  enmity  toward  missions.  A  gentlemanly  or  ladylike 
Christian  deportment,  and  a  disposition  to  be  agreeable  and  to 
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assume  no  airs  of  superiority,  always  have  a  good  effect  and  make 
a  favorable  impression,  sometimes  winning  to  a  hearty  interest  in 
the  cause  those  who  have  been  prejudiced  against  it. 

5.  Make  up  your  mind  beforehand  to  consult  older  mis- 
sionaries on  the  voyage  and  after  your  arrival,  and  to  give  great 
weight  to  their  counsel.  They  will  tell  you  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  of  your  health  and  not  to  suppose  that  you  can  do  in  a 
hostile  climate  just  as  you  can  at  home.  I  have  known  mission- 
aries, who  have  been  advised  always  to  use  merino  underwear  of 
very  light  w^eight  for  summer  use,  and  heavier  for  the  winter 
months,  to  declare  that  it  was  entirely  unnecessar>'  for  them,  and 
to  persist  in  following  their  own  notions  until  an  utter  breaking 
down  of  health  has  shown  them  all  too  late  the  wisdom  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
field.  I  have  also  known  missionaries  to  neglect  precautions  in 
very  hot  climates  against  sunstroke,  because  they  have  been  able 
to  withstand  great  degrees  of  heat  at  home  without  taking  any 
special  care.  In  regard  to  these  matters,  make  up  your  mind  to 
follow  without  question  the  instruction  of  older  missionaries.  The 
first  two  summers  in  many  of  our  fields  will  settle  the  question  of 
your  ability  to  endure  the  climate.  The  precautions  followed 
during  that  time  will  become  the  habit  of  your  life,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  you  will  be  safe  where  without  such  careful- 
ness you  would  certainly  fail. 

6.  Determine  that  you  will  master  the  language  of  the 
people  to  whom  you  go.  Too  many  are  led  to  occupy  themselves 
with  other  matters,  very  useful  perhaps,  but  which  take  up  the 
time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
in  which  their  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  Do  not  be  diverted 
from  the  closest  attention  to  this  matter  until  the  language  is 
acquired;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  drive  yourself  or  allow 
any  one  else  to  drive  you  at  too  great  a  pressure.  Reserve  some 
hours  for  recreation,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  attend  to 
this  as  conscientiously  as  you  do  to  your  studies.  You  will  learn 
the  language  all  the-  more  quickly,  and  your  life  may  be  greatly 
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prolonged  by  this  course.  Do  not  be  worried  if  you  make  mis- 
takes. Everybody  makes  mistakes  at  first  and  it  is  through  the 
knowledge  and  correction  of  these  mistakes  that  we  acquire  accu- 
racy in  speaking. 

7.  Do  not  allow  your  mind  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  to  be  associated  with  angels  in  your  mission  life.  You 
will  find  that  missionaries  are  human  beings,  and  subject  to  all 
the  limitations  and  variations  that  pertain  to  human  character; 
and  you  must  expect  to  find  differences  of  judgment,  of  tempera- 
ment and  of  disposition,  which  may  sometimes  prove  annoying  to 
you.  You  will  be  comforted,  as  you  find  that  your  associates  are 
not  angels,  in  the  reflection  which  will  occur  to  you  probably  with 
increasing  power  that  you  are  not  an  angel  yourself.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  yield  gracefully  when  decisions  made  by  a  majority 
are  against  your  firmly  held  opinions;  and  keep  as  sweet  and 
serene  at  all  times  as  possible. 

8.  Be  very  careful  in  writing  home^  especially  for  publica- 
tion, your  impressions  and  opi?iions  during  yoi^ir  first  year  upon 
the  field.  One  of  our  brightest  and  most  sensible  lady  mission- 
aries, a  Minnesota  girl,  who  has  opinions  of  her  own  and  good 
reasons  back  of  them,  writes:  "I  resolved  when  I  came  out  that 
I  would  not  venture  opinions  of  anything  or  on  any  work  until  I 
had  been  here  a  year.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  since  that  it 
would  be  a  good  resolution  to  stick  to  for  all  time,  and  I  rather 
dread  the  day  when  I  shall  have  to  have  opinions."  Some  mis- 
sionaries have  read  with  considerable  chagrin  in  later  years  some 
of  their  public  utterances  during  the  first  year  of  their  stay. 
Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem;  and  a  young  missionary  in 
his  ardor  and  zeal  sometimes  feels  that  the  views  and  operations 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  are  mistaken,  and  writes  his 
judgment  of  the  same  without  due  consideration,  only  to  find  after 
greater  experience  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  opinions,  and  to 
regret  his  premature  publication  of  the  same. 

These  are  among  the  things  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  before  starting  to  the  field.    It  will  save  much  trouble 
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and  anxiety,  and  possible  disaster,  to  be  well  settled  in  a  right 
determination  regarding  them  before  you  bid  farewell  to  your 
native  land. 


THE  VOLUNTEER'S  MISSION  IN  COLLEGE. 


BY  HENRY  W.  LUCE. 


The  volunteer  stands  on  a  wonderful  vantage  ground ;  yet  few 
seem  to  realize  that  we  can  witness  for  missions  during  these  fast- 
flying  student  days  with  a  power  and  intensity  that  will  never  be 
ours  again.  As  returned  missionaries  we  shall  have  the  added 
weight  of  experience,  but  we  shall  have  lost  that  power  over  our 
fellow  students  which  comes  from  similar  age  and  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  present  common  life.  "I  had  a  volunteer  classmate"  is 
the  testimony  of  many  in  summing  up  the  human  influences  that 
led  them  to  volunteer.  For  two  years  on6  volunteer  in  a  certain 
college  had  been  standing  alone.  In  the  face  of  much  opposition 
he  had  been  quietly  pressing  the  claims  of  missions  on  his  college- 
mates.  The  volunteer  secretary  came,  they  were  ready  for  his 
message,  and  seven  new  volunteers  stood  beside  the  one.  These 
are  our  missionary  witnessing  days;  shall  we  not  stand  forth  as 
prophets  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  press  close  to  our 
hearts,  because  we  have  learned  to  know  that  they  press  close  tO' 
the  heart  of  God? 

We  may  witness  for  missions  by  our  7vord  iesiiinony.  If 
missionary  interest  is  to  be  looked  for  anywhere,  the  college  has  a 
right  to  expect  it  in  the  volunteers.  We  of  all  others  must  throw 
our  best  energies  into  the  missionary  interest  of  the  college  and  be 
the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  the  missionary  meetings  and  the  mis- 
sionary study  class.  But  there  is  a  more  personal  witnessing.  We 
prayerfully  seek  a  friend  in  his  room,  or  perhaps  ask  him  to  take 
a  walk,  that  we  may  have  opportunity  to  make  him  feel  the  aspira- 
tions we  feel,  and  see  the  vision  we  see;  then  openly  and  frankly 
ask  him  to  interpret  the  vision  to  his  own  life.    This  is  our  unique 
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privilege  as  volunteers,  and  personal  work  here,  like  personal 
effort  in  evangelistic  work,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  winning  to  the 
cause. 

But  we  witness  also  by  our  life  testimony.  I  had  a  classmate, 
a  volunteer;  and  as  I  passed  him  on  the  campus,  or  saw  him  in 
the  class-room,  perceiving  in  e\'erything  he  did,  that  his  life  was 
ruled  by  one  great,  master  purpose,  I  was  constandy  reminded  of  an 
absolutely  unselfish  devotion  to  what  my  own  heart  knew  was  the 
greatest  work  in  the  world.  The  silent  testimony  of  his  life  called 
me  to  a  like  service,  and  more  than  any  other  human  influence 
led  me  to  volunteer.  One  entered  his  room ;  there  was  a  mission- 
ary map  on  the  wall,  a  mrssionary  book  on  the  table,  perhaps  open 
to  some  certain  chapter.  Inquiring  for  him,  you  would  often 
learn  that  he  was  off  speaking  on  missions  to  some  church  or 
young  people's  society.  He  lived  missions,  and  his  life  was  his 
strongest  testimony.  Here  was  a  man  inspired  by  a  great  thought; 
but  his  room  and  his  work  showed  that  he  did  not  generate  his 
o.wn  inspiration. 

Fellow  volunteers,  we  are  to  inspire  others,  but  we  must  in 
mrn  be  inspired.  In  this  we  shall  be  helped,  first,  by  a  frequent 
meditation  on  our  watchcry.  Thought  on  this  is  sure  to  deepen 
our  convictions  as  to  its  possibility.  A  real  heart-grasp  of  this  is 
more  than  enough  to  quicken  our  pulse,  to  inspire  us  with  a  larger 
Hope,  a  diviner  faith,  and  energize  our  nerveless  powers,  so  that  as 
far  as  our  lives  may  count,  we  will  make  the  possibility  a  reality. 
Secondly,  by  missionary  study.  Cease  studying  your  Bible 
and  your  spiritual  life  goes  down;  cease  the  study  of  missions  and 
your  missionary  interest  departs.  This  is  a  law.  On  the  desk  of 
every  volunteer  there  should  be  some  missionary  book  or  article; 
and  not  a  day  should  go  by  without  his  dipping  into  it.  Spas- 
modic reading,  with  long  intervals,  will  not  do.  Frequent  fuel 
must  feed  the  missionary  flame  or  the  fire  will  die.  Thirdly,  by 
prayer.  On  the  5th  of  November  (Prayer  Cycle),  the  writer 
prayed  for  Brazil  as  a  separate  country  for  the  first  time.  Ever 
sifice  then. there  has  been  a  wider  heart-interest  in  Brazil  than  ever 
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before.  Thus  the  burden  of  these  long  neglected  lands  becomes 
very  real  to  us,  and  our  plea  burns  with  a  greater  intensity 
because  these  lands  definitely  share  our  prayer  life.  Through 
intercession  the  great  Source  of  inspiration  will  fill  us  full  to  over- 
flowing with  His  love  for  a  weary  sin-touched  world,  and  arouse 
us,  and  others  through  us,  from  the  lethargy  of  our  inactive  lives. 
In  prayer  is  inspiration. 

"Thus  it  is  written  *  *  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the  nations.  ^ 
Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  thi?igs. ' ' 

If  our  vantage  ground  is  to  be  a  position  of  advantage,  if  to 
be  a  volunteer  is  something  more  than  a  name,  then  our  word 
and  life  testimony  must  be  very  real,  and  clear  and  constant. 
Inspired  by  the  thought  of  our  watchcry,  by  an  ifitelligent  zeal 
and  definite  prayer,  it  is  our  privileged  duty  during  these  days  we 
tarry  for  preparation  to  bear  a  burning  witness  of  life  and  word 
to  the  call  and  claims  of  missions.  Thus  we  multiply  our  lives, 
thus  we  shall  evangelize  the  world. 

THE  MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

JOHN  R.  MOTT. 

I.  TOPIC:  THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM. 

II.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  TOPIC: 

1.  By  way  of  introduction  the  leader  might  indicate  in  a 
few  words  the  interest  which  China  has  because  of  her  antiquity, 
her  educational  system,  and  her  present  prominence  in  the  East- 
ern war.    See  Gracey's  "China,"  pp.  11-18. 

2.  One  of  the  students  should  then  present  facts  such  as  are 
given  on  pp.  2-7,  showing  the  vastness  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Telling  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other  countries. 

3.  Another  speaker  should  confine  himself  to  showing  the 
immense  populousness  of  China,  pp.  6- 11.  It  will  add  greatly  to 
the  force  of  his  statements  if  he  will  provide  himself  a  rougk 
chart  like  the  one  found  on  page  6. 
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4.  Let  another  show  the  true  success  of  missions  in  China 
by  citing  such  illustrations  and  facts  as  are  given  on  pp.  35-44 
and  in  the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Lyon's  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  China. 

5.  The  closing  speaker  should  make  a  strong  appeal  in 
behalf  of  China  by  summing  up  the  arguments  already  presented 
by  the  other  speakers  and  by  adducing  such  facts  regarding  the 
need  as  are  found  in  the  table  on  pp.  56,  57. 

ni.      ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  The  necessary  material  for  this  meeting  may  be  found: 
(i)  In  the  booklet  by  Dr.  Gracey  entitled,  "China."  (Price  at 
S.  V.  M.  office,  $0.15;  postage  included.)  All  of  the  references 
to  pages  given  in  the  treatment  above  are  to  this  booklet.  (  2 ) 
In  Mr.  Lyon's  sketch  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
China.     (Price  at  S.  \\  M.  office,  So.  10;  postage  included.  ) 

2.  A  time  limit  should  be  placed  on  each  speaker.  The 
last  two  speakers  ought  each  to  have  twice  as  much  time  as  any 
of  the  others.  The  length  of  the  meeting  will  determine  the 
allotment  of  time. 

3.  Where  possible  the  presentation  of  this  topic  should  be 
followed  by  a  definite  announcement  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
class  to  take  up  the  course  of  six  studies  on  China  prepared  by 
the  Educational  Secretary  and  fjUy  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Volunteer. 


WHAT  COMMITTEES  SHOULD  A  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

HAVE  ? 

BY  ROBERT  F.  FITCH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER,  '95. 

The  number  of  committees  in  a  Volunteer  Band  will  be 
-determined  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  number  of 
■volunteers  to  do  it.  No  work  which  the  Band  ought  to  do  should 
be  left  undone,  and  no  volunteers  should  be  left  without  some- 
thing to  do.  In  Wooster,  where  there  are  25  volunteers,  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  keep  five  committees  at  work. 
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1.  Band  Meeting  Committee.  This  committee  should  arrange 
for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Band.  It  should  finally  deter- 
mine what  course  of  study  is  to  be  taken  up  and  select  the  leader 
for  the  course.  Occasional  devotional  meetings  should  be 
provided  for.  The  "Cycle  of  Prayer"  ought  to  be  introduced 
by  this  committee  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  Band 
fostered  in  every  practicable  way. 

2.  Visitation  Committee.  If  this  committee  does  its  work, 
the  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  of  the  volunteers  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  Its  importance  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized. 
Its  work  is  to  secure  opportunities  for  the  members  of  the  Band 
to  present  the  claims  of  missions  before  churches  and  young 
people's  societies.  Have  several  volunteer  "minute  men"  ready 
to  go  whenever  called  upon  by  the  committee.  At  every  meet- 
ing the  Band  should  remember  in  prayer  those  who  will  speak 
during  the  following  week. 

3.  Literature  Committee.  It  should:  (i)  secure  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Student  Volunteer;  (2)  get  the  recent  and  best 
missionary  books  placed  in  the  missionary  alcove  of  the  college 
library';  (3)  distribute  missionary  leaflets  and  pamphlets  among  the 
college  students;  and  (4)  furnish  missionary  leaflets  to  the  volun- 
teers who  are  speaking  on  missions,  for  distribution  in  the  churches 
and  young  people's  societies. 

4.  Chart  Committee.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  to 
make  missionar)^  charts  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Band 
who  make  missionary  speeches.  Material  used  should  be  durable, 
and  facts  most  recent. 

5.  Museum  Committee.  It  should:  (i)  secure  a  place  in 
the  college  museum  that  the  Volunteer  Band  can  call  distinctively 
its  own;  (2)  collect  curios  from  heathen  lands.  Missionaries  will 
frequently  make  valuable  contributions.  (3)  These  curios  should 
be  properly  classified  according  to  the  different  heathen  coun- 
tries which  they  represent;  and  (4)  during  Commencement  week 
the  committee  should  take  special  pains  to  make  this  collection 
attractive  to  students  and  visitors. 
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Key-verse  for  '94-'95:  "Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest." 

Students  all  over  the  country  have  been  grieved  to  hear  ot 
the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary.  Many  of  them  have  received  strong 
and  enduring  spiritual  impulses  from  his  addresses  at  Northfield, 
Lake  Geneva,  Knoxville  and  Chautauqua.  One  of  the  weightest 
endorsements  that  the  Volunteer  Movement  has  ever  received 
came  from  this  great  leader  of  the  church  not  many  months 
before  his  death. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  who  contributes  our  leading  article  this  month, 
speaks  out  of  a  life-long  missionary  experience.  From  1858  to 
1880  he  was  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
China,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  which  time  he  served  as  the 
efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Foochow  Mission.  While  in 
China  he  established  and  edited  the  Chinese  Recorder,  which  has 
grown  to  be  the  principal  magazine  for  the  missionaries  in  that 
land.  Since  1880  he  has  been  obliged  to  remain  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  inpaired  health  of  his  wife,  but  his  activities  for 
missions  have  by  no  means  ceased.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber Dr.  Baldwin's  stirring  words  at  the  Detroit  Convention  on 
*  'the  preaching  that  is  going  to  take  the  world  for  Christ. ' ' 


A  new  course  of  studies  on  China  appears  in  this  issue.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  how  enthusiastically  the  course  on  South 
America  has  been  taken  up  by  classes  all  over  the  country. 
Scarcely  a  single  class  that  has  completed  the  course  on  "The 
Historical  Development  of  the  Missionary  Idea' '  has  failed  to  take 
up  at  once  the  one  on  South  America,  prepared  by  Miss 
Guinness.  It  is  hoped  that  these  in  turn,  with  many  others,  will 
begin  work  on  the  short  course  of  six  studies  which  has  been  pro- 
vided on  China.  No  little  inspiration  is  gained  in  these  classes 
from  the  fact  that  many  other  classes  are  studying  along  the  same 
lines.  When  could  a  more  timely  season  have  been  selected  for 
uniting  in  the  study  of  this  great  Empire,  than  now  when  such 
momentous  changes  seem  about  to  take  place? 


Some  institutions  have  passed  through  this  year  thus  far 
without  increasing  the  size  of  their  missionary  libraries.  Let  such 
be  yet  stirred  to  action  by  the  example  of  an  institution  of  only 
two  hundred  students,  in  a  section  where  little  missionary  interest 
prevails,  securing  during  the  year  nearly  every  book  in  the 
Volunteer  catalogue.  Their  method  has  been  to  solicit  students^ 
professors,  and  friends  for  book  or  money  contributions.  No 
opportunity  was  lost  to  bring  the  matter  before  any  one  who  might 
become  interested.  That  institution  realized  the  fact  that  a  mis- 
sionary library  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  raising  and  main- 
taining a  missionary  spirit. 

In  response  to  our  appeal  for  short  articles  on  methods  from 
volunteers  in  institutions  where  some  line  of  work  has  proved 
peculiarly  successful,  we  have  received  two  replies  which  are  in 
hand  in  time  for  publication  in  this  issue.  They  both  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  the  volunteers.    May  we  not  hear  from  others  ? 
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It  is  inspiring  to  hear  of  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  volunteers 
in  different  places  in  the  matter  of  laying  the  claims  of  missions 
before  the  churches.  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  has  organ- 
ized an  aggressive  campaign.  Each  of  the  fifteen  volunteers  has 
prepared  himself  to  speak  on  missions.  The  churches  of  Auburn 
and  vicinity  have  been  written  to,  announcing  the  fact  that  these 
volunteers  are  ready  to  make  missionary  talks.  A  score  of 
churches  have  already  been  entered,  and  much  interest  seems  to 
be  following  the  effort.  Is  there  any  reason  why  every  Volunteer 
Band  should  not  be  doing  a  similar  work? 


Large  use  is  already  being  made  of  Mr.  Eddy's  new  pamph- 
let on  "The  Supreme  Decision  of  the  Christian  Student."  It  is 
helping  men  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  should 
give  their  lives  to  foreign  missions.  We  would  urge  that  every 
Band  secure  a  good  supply  of  this  pamphlet  for  careful  distribu- 
tion among  the  students  who  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  considering 
this  supreme  question. 

A  professor  in  an  Indiana  college  recently  said:  "I  shall  tell 
the  students  at  my  first  opportunity  that  the  foreign  mission  call 
is  a  standing  one  and  must  be  obeyed,  unless  they  can  show  cause 
to  stay  at  home."  This  suggests  the  thought  that  many  a  pro- 
fessor may  be  the  standing  herald  of  that  call,  whose  present  influ- 
ence for  missions  perhaps  is  not  a  strong  and  positive  one.  Pro- 
fessors, who  believe  in  missions,  have  an  opportunity  scarcely 
paralleled  to  reproduce  their  convictions  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  students  over  whom  they  have  an  influence.  This  opportu- 
nity implies  a  responsibility  for  making  use  of  it. 


Plans  already  matured  for  the  Student  Summer  Schools  war- 
rant us  in  believing  that  they  will  prove  more  valuable  and 
powerful  than  ever  before.  At  both  those  for  young  men 
and  those  for  young  women  a  prominent  feature  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Student  Volunteer  will  be 
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the  Missionary  Institutes.  These  will  be  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gather  up  the  best  experience  of  the  past  year  in 
the  cultivating  of  the  missionary  interest  in  college  and  to 
present  its  results  to  the  delegates  in  such  a  form  that  they  may 
make  the  greatest  use  of  these  suggestions  in  the  work  of  the 
following  year.  The  announcement  regarding  the  dates  of  these 
Conferences  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Circulars  giving 
full  particulars  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  They  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  40  E.  23d  St.,  New  York,  or  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, 1004  Champlain  Building,  Chicago. 


The  attention  of  all  volunteers  who  are  under  appointment  for 
the  foreign  field  is  called  to  the  special  conferences  which  are  to  be 
provided  in  the  Summer  Schools  for  training  men  for  the  work  of 
speaking  in  churches  during  the  coming  summer  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  larger  financial  support  for  foreign  missions.  The  great 
question  before  us  is  how  to  increase  the  gifts  of  the  churches  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  sending  out  of  all  the  missionaries  who 
are  ready  to  go  this  summer.  Let  every  volunteer  who  wants  to  get 
to  the  field  this  year  attend  one  of  the  Summer  Schools  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  this  training  which  will  enable  him  to  help  in  solving 
this  pressing  financial  problem. 


College 


College 


STUDENT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  1895. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations : 

Northfield,  Mass.,  June  28th — ^July  7th. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  21st — 30th. 
Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  June  14th — 23d. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations : 

Northfield,  Mass.,  July  20th — 30th. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  2d — i6th. 
Rogersville,  Tenn.,  June  7th — 17th. 
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SECRETARIES'  CORNER. 

Christian  parents  usually  have  to  be  converted  to  missions. 
Having  the  missionary  ideas  of  the  last  generation,  and  often 
without  the  missionary  information,  which  is  being  presented  to 
the  students  of  to-day,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Christian  parent  proves  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
present  student  missionary  uprising.  Love  for  the  child  shuts 
out  the  world's  need  and  claims. 

Two  examples  may  be  cited,  showing  how  such  opposition 
may  be  removed,  i,  A  volunteer,  feeling  the  need  to  be  an 
imperative  and  an  immediate  one,  decided  the  matter  alone  with 
God  and  wrote  home  of  his  "declaration."  A  letter  crossed  his 
on  the  way  asking  him  not  to  sign  the  card.  His  mother,  inter- 
ested in  missions  against  her  will,  read  the  missionary  books  he 
at  once  sent  home.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  wrote,  "Their 
arguments  are  unanswerable.  I  should  like  to  go  out  to  China 
with  the  whole  family."  2,  Distressed  by  a  letter  from  his  par- 
ents begging  him  not  to  sign  and  not  to  go,  yet  knowing  that 
they  were  not  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  feeling  that 
he  must  "be  about  his  Father's  business,"  he  took  the  step  under 
God's  guidance.  His  early  decision  gave  him  time  to  reconcile 
his  parents  by  sending  home  missionary  literature,  sowing  mis- 
sionary facts  in  his  letters,  quietly  becoming  "a  synonym  for  mis- 
sions" in  his  vocations,  until,  in  two  years  their  opposition  is 
entirely  removed  and  the  family  has  received  a  blessing  hitherto 
unknown.  The  same  Spirit  that  leads  us  to  go  will  lead  them  to 
send,  //  we  give  them  the  facts  and  literature  and  influences  that 
we  had.  The  following  books  are  especially  helpful  for  parents. 
For  convenience,  prices  are  noted  at  which  they  may  be  obtained 
post-paid  from  our  office.  "A  Retrospect,"  by  Hudson  Taylor, 
(30c.);  "Do  Not  Say,"  ( loc. );  "Gist,"  (25c.);  "In  the  Far 
East,"  (90c.).  S.  E. 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of."    Some  day  when  our  blinded  eyes  are  opened  to  the  eternal 
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realities  of  intercession,  events  will  wear  a  different  aspect  from 
what  they  do  now. 

In  a  well-known  seminary  for  young  ladies,  five  of  the  teach- 
ers meet  every  evening  for  prayer,  and  one  petition  on  which  they 
are  agreed  is,  that  from  the  one  hundred  girls  under  their  charge 
this  year,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  choose  a  tenth,  and  send 
them  forth  sometime,  to  the  foreign  field  to  labor.  It  matters 
not  whether  they  may  live  to  see  the  answer  here,  or  watch  for  it 
over  there,  by  faith  already  they  have  claimed  the  answer. 

In  another  school,  which,  until  a  month  ago,  had  never  been 
touched  by  any  worker  of  the  Movement,  there  now  meets  weekly 
for  united  prayer,  a  band  of  ten  young  women,  who  are  earnestly 
•considering  their  personal  obligation  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
unevangelized.  Already  their  prayers  are  being  answered,  and 
several  have  come  joyfully  to  the  decision,  if  God  permit,  to 
become  foreign  missionaries. 

One  Band  of  volunteers  counts  it  the  highest  privilege  to  meet 
daily  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  definite  prayer,  for  definite  people, 
and  definite  blessings.  Many  marked  answers  have  been  vouch- 
safed these  prayers  of  faith.  One  of  the  Band  remarked:  ''Per- 
haps, sometime,  we  will  know  that  souls  have  been  saved,  or  lost, 
in  China,  or  Africa,  or  India,  because  we  have  prayed,  or  have 
neglected  to  pray,  for  them."  A.  M.  L. 

Two  questions,  please.  Are  you  giving  your  students  suit- 
■able  missionary  literature  to  read  ?  Do  you  expect  their  interest 
•except  they  do  read  ?  Paul  speaks  of  milk  and  meat.  True, 
many  a  volunteer  feeds  himself  on  missionary  literature  milk  when 
the  life  of  his  missionary  zeal  demands  a  strong  diet  of  meat.  But 
how  about  our  non-volunteers  ?  An  illustration  may  suffice. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  of  Northwestern  University  in  January  gave 
to  the  missionary  committee,  and  they  to  nine  members  of  the  Band, 
twenty  dollars  for  missionary  literature.  This  bought  nine  sets  of 
booklets  including  "Open  Doors,"  "A  Great  Opportunity," 
"Brief  for  Foreign  Missions,"  "Christianity's  Crime,"  "Medical 
Missions,"  "Murdered  Millions,"  "China  (Gracey),"  "Do  Not 
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Say,"  etc.  These  booklets  were  methodically  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  this  committee  on  missionary  literature,  while  careful 
monthly  reports  were  sent  in.  Indifference  turned  to  interest 
until  the  demand  for  the  booklets  could  hardly  be  met.  As  a 
result,  this  nourishment,  so  easily  assimilated^  coupled  with  earn- 
est prayer  of  the  Band,  has  already  led  to  at  least  fourteen  decisions, 
while  scores  of  students  have  been  aroused  on  the  subject  as  never 
before.  Adding  those  who  made  a  decision  in  the  fall  term  dur- 
ing the  Band  study  on  "Bible  and  Missions,"  twenty- two  new 
volunteers  have  entered  since  October.  Now  there  must  be  a 
change  to  stronger  diet.    Duty  must  be  absorbed  by  privilege. 

Many  Bands  could  substitute  for  these  booklets  their  most 
attractive  books  well  marked.  This  means  our  reading  them  first. 
May  this  illustration  preach  its  own  lesson  mightily  in  the  remain- 
ing three  months  of  our  year!  H.  T.  P. 

Dr.  Gordon's  church  in  Boston  last  year  gave  $20,000  for 
foreign  missions  of  which  a  servant  girl  gave  $50,  a  shop  girl 
$100,  one  woman,  living  in  one  room  of  a  tenement,  $700.  The 
latter  said:  "How  could  I  meet  my  Saviour,  if  I  gave  $300  and 
lived  on  the  other  $700  myself"  Are  we  spending  more  on  our- 
selves than  on  our  Lord  ? 

A  young  man  in  a  certain  city  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving 
$1100  salary,  planned  with  his  wife  to  support  a  missionary  at 
$600,  necessitating  removal  from  a  most  pleasant  part  of  the  city 
to  a  place  where  rent  was  cheaper. 

A  typewriter  in  N.  Y.  learns  of  the  need,  begins  to  patiently 
save  from  her  small  earnings,  which  she  quietly  sends  to  India. 
Over  1000  souls  rejoice  in  the  light  because  of  her  sacrifice,  and 
nK)re  than  $10,000  given  by  others  as  a  result  of  her  self-denial. 

An  old  woman  in  Illinois  sends  to  the  mission  board  $10,  the 
profits  of  a  whole  winter's  work,  selling  pies  and  cakes  in  the 
village. 

In  a  small  church  meeting  at  which  a  volunteer  spoke  one 
woman  subscribed  for  the  support  of  a  missionary,  several  took 
native  workers;  one  girl,  sole  support  of  her  family,  decided  to 
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give  the  first  day's  wages  of  every  month;  one  young  man,  giving 
up  smoking  for  '95,  will  give  money  thus  saved  to  missions. 
Another  man  decided  to  lay  up  no  more  treasures  on  earth  but 
would  give  to  the  Lord  all  above  plain  living  expenses. 

Fellow  servants  of  Jesus,  fellow  volunteers,  what  have  we 
sacrificed  for  our  Lord  ?  H.  W.  L. 


STUDIES  ON  CHINA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  There  has  been  a  call  for  a  brief,  compact  course  ot 
studies  on  China  which  could  be  undertaken  and  completed  by 
the  classes  in  the  spring  term  of  college.  These  studies  have 
been  prepared  in  response  to  this  call.  There  will  be  but  six 
studies  in  the  course,  the  first  three  being  outlined  in  this  issue 
and  the  last  three  in  the  May  number  of  The  Student 
Volunteer. 

2.  The  text-books  for  this  course  may  be  secured  of  the 
Volunteer  Movement  for  27  cents.  They  include:  (a)  A  booklet 
entitled  "China,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  D.D.;  (b)  A  booklet 
entitled  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China," 
by  D.  Willard  Lyon;  (c)  a  leaflet  by  Rev.  William  Ashmore,D.D., 
entitled  "China's  Millions."  These  each  m.ember  of  the  class 
should  possess.  Other  Hterature  will  be  recommended  from  time 
to  time  in  private  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  separate 
classes. 

3.  Each  class  or  Band  should  select  a  leader  who  should 
correspond  at  once  with  the  Educational  Secretary,  who  will  in 
turn  send  weekly  suggestions  to  him  on  condition  that  he  as 
regularly  reports  the  work  of  the  class  to  the  office  of  the  Move- 
ment. 

Study  I.     The  Country  and  People. 

Required  Reading:  Gracey's  China,  pp.  1-18;  Ashmore's  China's 
Millions;  a  map  of  China. 
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1.  Size:  area  of  the  whole  Empire,  of  China  proper,  and  of 
separate  provinces;  compare  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Population:  of  the  whole  Empire  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  of  separate  provinces  and  dependencies  as  com- 
pared with  other  nations  or  parts  of  nations. 

3.  Prominent  natural  or  artificial  features:  rivers;  moun- 
tains; lakes;  cities;  canals;  the  great  wall. 

4.  Government:  theoretically;  practically. 

5.  Intellectual  life:  language  and  literature;  schools;  exami- 
nation system. 

6.  Social  life:  its  underlying  principle;  the  practical  out- 
working of  the  principle. 

Study  II.    The  Religions  and  Religious  life. 
Required  Reading:    Gracey's  China,  pp.  18-33. 

1.  Confucianism:  its  rank  among  the  other  religions;  its 
founder;  its  ethical  nature;  wherein  it  fails;  wherein  it  is  a  barrier 
to  Christianity. 

2.  Taoism:  its  origin;  its  nature;  its  principles;  its  power. 

3.  Buddhism:  its  source;  its  teachings;  its  practical  work- 
ings; its  influence. 

4.  The  blending  of  the  three  religions:  how  possible;  to 
what  extent  actual. 

5.  Other  popular  religious  ideas: 

a.  Ancestor  worship:  antiquity  of  the  idea;  universality 
■of  its  observance;  underlying  objects;  consequent  customs; 
money  expended  in  such  worship. 

b.  Feng  Shui:  prevalence  of  the  idea;  as  an  obstacle 
to  missionaries. 

6.  The  inefficiency  of  Chinese  religions  as  shown  by  the 
.existing  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 

Study  III.    The  History  of  Missionary  Entrance. 

Required  Reading:  Gracey's  China,  pp.  33-35;  Lyon's  Sketch  of 
•the  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  sees.  I-III. 

I.  Missionary  efforts  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
.century:  Nestorians;  Roman  Catholics;  Greek  Church. 
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2.  The  epoch-making  events  in  the  opening  of  China:  the 
first  war  with  England  and  the  treaty  of  Nanking;  the  second  war 
with  England  and  the  treaties  of  Tientsin. 

3.  The  period  of  preparations,  1807 -1842:  five  Hnes  of 
work  attempted;  results  at  close  of  period. 

4.  The  period  of  entrance,  1842-1860:  the  five  treaty  ports; 
number  of  provinces  entered;  number  of  cities  occupied;  number 
of  missionaries  at  work;  number  of  native  converts. 

A  CHART  ON  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

BY  E.  O.  CAMPBELL,  COOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CAL.,  '95. 

I.  What  to  use: 

1.  Two-and-a-half  yards  of  thirty-six  inch  bleached  muslin. 

2.  A  stencil  brush,  which  you  can  buy  (20  cents)  or  borrow 
of  any  large  grocer. 

3.  A  small  package  of  lamp  black  and  one- half  pint  of  tur- 
pentine mixed  with  one-fifth  its  bulk  of  linseed  oil.  (With  a 
little  extra  expense,  you  can  get  a  box  of  stencil  paint  with 
water-sponge  attached  which  will  be  cleaner  and  give  less 
trouble.) 

4.  A  strip  of  stencil  board  (stiff  glazed  card-board), 
6x18  inches. 

II.  How  to  use  it: 

1.  Rule  the  card-board  into  one-half  inch  squares.  Begin- 
ning an  inch  or  two  from  the  margin,  with  a  quarter  inch 
punch,  punch  eight  holes  one  way  and  thirty-- two  the  other,  on 
the  intersection  of  your  rulings.  This  gives  you  256  one-quarter 
inch  holes,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  If  near  a  large  tin- 
shop,  you  can  get  a  machine  which  will  work  quicker  and  more 
accurately. 

2.  Spread  over  a  smooth  table  some  large  sheets  of  news- 
paper or  blotting-paper,  and  on  these  spread  your  cloth. 

3.  In  mixing  your  lamp  black  and  turpentine,  do  not  get 
the  mixture  too  thin,  and  to  prevent  spreading,  which  is  the  great 
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danger,  keep  the  brush  just  barely  wet.  The  Hnseed  oil  holds 
the  lamp  black  and  prevents  it  from  rubbing  off. 

4.  Apply  your  stencil  twice  lengthwise  and  eight  times  its 
breadth,  always  being  careful  that  the  space  between  the  dots  of 
two  successive  applications  is  not  more  than  that  between  any 
other  two  dots,  viz.,  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  This  will  give  you 
a  square  chart,  sixty-four  dots  each  way,  4,096  in  all,  the  number 
of  physicians  to  each  2,500,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
Bound  it  with  a  one-eighth  inch  line. 

Make  a  second  square  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  above, 
but  all  black  with  the  exception  of  a  one-quarter  inch  white  spot 
in  the  center. 

6.  Over  the  first  print,  "In  the  United  States  4,096  physi- 
cians." Over  the  second,  "In  China  one  physician."  Down 
the  side  of  each,  "2,500,000  population."  Under  the  last  one, 
do  not  forget  to  put  these  words,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. ' ' 


MISSIONARY  ALCOVE. 


A  Corner  of  Cathay.  Studies  from  Life  among  the  Chinese.  By 
Adele  M.  Fielde.  Illustrated  by  artists  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Go 
Leng,  at  Swatow,  China.  New  York.  Macmillan  and  Co. ,  1894.  Cloth, 
pp.  viii+286.    Price  I3.00.    At  S.  V.  M.  office,  I2.25;  postage,  12  cents. 

Fifteen  years  of  personal  contact  with  the  Chinese,  as  she 
moved  about  among  them  from  house  to  house,  have  enabled  the 
author  to  record  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
pictures  of  Chinese  home  and  social  life  which  we  have  ever  read. 
A  woman  has  unique  opportunities  to  learn  the  inner  life  of  an 
oriental  people,  and  Miss  Fielde  has  made  good  use  of  her  oppor- 
tunities. The  closing  half  of  the  book  gives  'a  very  valuable 
insight  into  the  ethical  and  religious  life  of  the  Chinese.  Typo- 
graphically the  book  is  a  work  of  art.  The  Chinese  drawings  are 
most  interesting. 
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